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towards the mountains for a major attack; another claimed that a powerful German army was marching up from Bohemia. And everyone knew definitely that tomorrow, without fail tomorrow morning, the decisive battle would begin . . .
From Wiesenstein came varied reports. The state of Hauptmann's health wavered. He had a slight lung inflammation, which Dr. Munch from the hospital at Bad Warmbrunn treated and quickly cured. When I visited Agnetendorf again just before the surrender, Hauptmann seemed in extremely good spirits. He was working again on his long novel, Der neue Christophorus (THE NEW ST. CHRISTOPHER), which he was not destined to finish, despite the fact that he kept working on it almost until the last day of his life.
Our conversations-during this visit dealt largely with Jakob Bohme. Hauptmann had been reading in his Unio mystica again during the last few weeks. About him there was already the calm of the great transition.
Once, as he was talking about the "threefold life of man" with wonderful intensity, Hitler's death was announced on the radio. The old man paused a moment, exhaled deeply, and murmured: "The bloodiest phrasemonger in world history has gone out like a cheap candle." Not a word more. He returned immediately to the threefold life of man.
After Hitler's suicide it became uncannily quiet in the Riesengebirge. The distant rumbling of artillery had died away. The artillery pieces that had already been installed in the mountains were hauled away. Refugees no longer poured through the valleys. An unprecedented paralysis had seized the Riesengebirge, which were bright with the sunlight of early summer.
On May 8 the unconditional surrender was made known. The next morning the Red Army pulled into Krummhiibel in good order in various detached military columns.
The sight of these people, well-nourished and quite rested four weeks after the fall of Breslau, was crushing—and at the same time a little comical. Only the light armor of the advance guard still reminded one of war. The rest of the soldiers rolled along in Canadian trucks, American jeeps, or the simple but reliable vehicles made in Russia. They perched up there in colorful confusion, smoking cigarettes and playing balalaikas or harmonicas. A few had requisitioned old farm carriages and horses and came riding comfortably along the mountain highway. The main body came on foot. They all wore medals; some had several long bands of them, one below the other. Most of them were pushing bicycles along. Among them were women in uniform. Everyone was in a relaxed mood.
That very afternoon the situation became dangerous for the Germans. The Soviet soldiers had found alcohol in the cellars of the hotel. They went around howling and shooting, collected wrist watches and pocket watches, the best as well as the cheapest, and began to molest the women and girls, who had soon disappeared from the streets and the fields and